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-The nature and scope of eighteenth oaneuny Thetoric™ 


were defined by three dominant taxonomies of knowledge. In the oldest 
taxonomy, which clung to. the liberal arts tradition, rhetoric was 

seen as a means of achieving social: dominance, and its distinctive 
characteristic was the exercise of control through persuasion. 

Treatises representing this point of view comprehensively reviewed 

the accusulated lore of rhetérical devices in search of persuasive 

devices. The second ordering of. knowledge followed:a Baconian 

structure and reflected ‘the division of mental faculties employed in “He = Shey 
generating, recording, and transmitting knowledge. Within this 


structure, 


rhetoric was seen as the art of adornment within the 


broader organ of transmission. The works of many theorists show now ~ 
this conception led to an emphasis on vivid description. and imagery 
and to an expansion of the scope of rhetoric to include nonpersuasive 
discourse. In the final pattern, eloquence was defined as a fine art 
>and rhetoric was associated with a number of plastic arts.. Theorists 


his school agreed that the essential characteristic of the fine 
e and of thetoric, was the expression of ideas. In practical 


ric, the emphasis on expression was associated with 


a declining inferest in the instrumentality > of rhetorical discourse 
and in a growth of interest in delivery and the "elocutionary 


fovement." 
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: Surveying the coritent of rhetoric in any reriod is a 
demanding :;assidmment, and the eighteenth century is no 
excertion. Howeverr the task is eased considerably by the. 
number of reliable duides available, These include Vincent 
Revilacauar Touglas Ehninger» Wilbur Samuel Howelly and 
several other scholars. Saying mone to acknowledge my debts 


is ummecessary because my benefactors are well ‘ KrOWr My. 


‘ 


account | of eishteenth-century rhetoric differs from theirs 
in one rarticular’ the Sonoute I Place on efforts of 
Enlightenment theorists to intedrate rhetoric within the 
broader corrus of knowledge.» For these eee ee and 


the whole of the eishteenth-century intellectual communityys 


« 


the leading challense of the sade resulted from the need to 


find an: ordering of knowledde which Frreserved the 


acy a 
-agcauisitions of rast demerations while clearing -.srace for 
r \ . 
the Froducts of the new science. Responses to this 


challenge took many formsr but -the chseracteristic .Floy 
rFaralleled Ramus’ attempt to introduce order and symmetry 
into the scholastic curriculum of . the sixteenth century, 
Just Bs ‘fesiGe had sought to Pale ree a more sndevidk body of 
pasieane by gonfinind each art within orderly bounds, 
“theorists of * our reriod produced eloborate generic schemes 
outlining the boundaries of eer sllied arts. These | 


schemes are ornately rrinted at the head of many 


encycloredic works of the eras and even theorists who did 


“not rerroduce. their schemes in Frrint were nevertheless 


committed to them. It isein reference to these rroducts of 


@y5 XV 
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this sort that I’ Alenbert calls the le i 
SYSTEMS. , 0 ee 


-, id 
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In srite of numerous cross-currents -ang. eddies the 


widely accerted ordefings of / Kriowled e. employed’: by ' 


° 


eidhteenth-century theorists tended to cluster around three 


salient Foints reflecting the fundafierital ' princirles 
> f ! . o,f ee 


< . 


ordering the systems. The oldgst taxonpmy> cluns to the 


liberal arts tradition end reflected a sociolosical 


oe 


| 


Principle dividing tLnowledde | to comrpgnents suitable. for 


/ 


the .conmunity and carefully 


% 


free ae who would govern) 
‘aeabineatenada: each liberahiz na studies from the mechanical 
arts reserved for lesser neny, The dandaent pattern fae much 
of the aa a followed a/B 


the division of menta énrloyed in seperatings 


knowledge. The final rattern 


recordings and transmit in 


] 


adorted. the Cartesian distinction etween mind and bodys and 


describe each of these taxonomjesr, but the bulk of my 


attention is devoted to the nature and score of rhetoric as 


| 


i 
1.0 THE LIBERAL ARTS FATTERN 


“it is defined in each of these ¢ustems. 


x 


Of the taxonomies - of knowledde with‘ whieh we sre 
concernedys the oldest is the liberal arts fraditiod, 
Formulated by Varro in the first century HC, this rattern 


4 | 
| a 


onian structure and reflected 


ro 


hy 7% 
: ‘ 


became the orderings motion ‘of the scholastic curriculum and 
: \ bereisled well into the eidhteenth century, As» 8 liberal 


4 


arty rhetoric’ was seen to be.a means of achieving social 
dominance~-a characteristic it shared with Cpaiinans Losicy 
Musicr Arithmaticy Geometry, and Aeteunond Most of these 
arts could be serarated from one another by their subJjJect 
matters but the fact “that. Lodicy Grammars and 
Rhetopic--often clustered together “we the trivium--dealt 
with words msde hited reneneiatian necessary. Although 
it was half a century old -at ihe satus. oF sear Feriods Thomas 
Wilson‘s _metered verse both summarized the, tradition and _ 
| rrovided the foundation for iindved theorists of auiy reriod. 


tHe explained? 
4 ~ / 


Grammar .dothe teache to utter wordes,. 


To sreak bothe arte and Flayner Ws, - F 
¥ Losique by art settes fine the tiene ’ 
and doth tel ie what is vayune. - « 
_Rhetoriaue at large raintes well be -eause 
«And makes that seme riaheeeds 
Which Losiaue spake but at a worder 
And taught as by the way. 
Ceited in Howell) 
Of course, that which Lodic taudht merely “by the way" is 


en 


the adartation of: discourse to 2a prorular audiencery and 


\ 


Rhetoric was contragted to Lodie as the oren hand to the 


closed fist. Thus the distinctive characteristic of 


rhetoric was the exercise of control through Frersiasion. 
e 
re 
' v) 


ae 4 
Lawsoris for exampleys artly characterized rhetoric by saying 
that its buSiness is to prerare an orator "for the Hattley 
to furnish him with Arms of Froofr Cand] to teach him the — 


Use of them." (rase 51) In other wordsr the devices of 


rhetoric * were seen to. be means of securing rorular 


accertance and wtiet theorists of “this echieel ‘limited 
rhetorical one to. forms Froducingd rersuasion. Lord 
Monbodo Sunmerieed the “extreme version of this tradition in 
the claim that whenever an orator does beyond rersuasiory 5 


"he soes out of the province of rhetoric.* (VIy 11) Other 


theorists adorted liess extreme Frositionsrs but rFersuasion 
soa : ‘ 


remained their central concerries Instance ° Fenelgn’s 
- F #08 ‘ 


Willingness to sdmit efforts to rleaser rortrayy arid ,strike 


iA 


into the corrus of rhetoric so longs as they were subordinate 
to the ‘central FUT POSe of rersuasion. Similerlyy 
Sheftesbury found historical confirmation of the Sumanebueke 
role of other objectives in the fact that. "where chief men 
ae Pacis had the strongest  drrterest to rersuadery they 


e 


used the hishest endeavours to release." (characteristics, Ty 

: att P) 
'154) Nate also Ward’s definition that "Oratory is the art of 
sresking well *+on any subject in order to rersuade." (cited 


in Howelly pe. 59) 


Theorists of this school literally sought to identify 
: sie Y 
all of the available means of rersuasiony and treatises of Be 
ar | 
this ilk were among the ‘mast comprehensive as they reviewed 


the accumulated lore- of rhetorical devices in search of 


Persuasive devices. In factr it is the very 


% 


° Fage|S 


& 
. comrprehensiveness of these eatises that has eerned i 


u 


- e they rerresernted the arrelation "degenerate 


“ME lassicism,* CEhningerd I don’t share the condemnation 


implied.in the title, but it is clear that theorists. of this 
| 
school were the leest resronsive to contemrorary sreculative 


jevetobweabecaia shee they were the most seneere? committed 
to ee Pesdenanke of ieectees Precert. In commons 
they included all of the siaeaeat officis excert memoryys 
classified ceyuind wedandins to the situations im which 
they were rresentedy recomiérded use of attitieial systems 
‘of “inveritiony and gegen ethos» Frathoss and loos as 


r] 
Ll 


autonomous means of rersuasion,. 


Substantial treatises ‘eonaceqtred this eat of view 
were not aaicehed until dah Gety late “in aie Hepes 
Sehh. Ceveugss Lettures Conoceroiod Oratory in 1752 John 
Ward’s System Of Oratory ir 17599 and Joserh Friestley’s 
Course of Lectures oo Oratory and Criticism-in 1777. This 
fact is dacsiday howeverys because these treatises more 
sesvivnemnescne the culmination of the tradition than its 
solar ions The lectures om which these treatises were based 
had been rresented many years Prior to their subbiosticn and 
constitute only. Give source of the classical tradition. 
Other spbkesmen. fae the liberal arts view of rhetoric 
include a oer of treatises comrosed during the seventeenth. 
century which found continued rorularity im the eishteenthys 
translations of continental works», and reissues of classical 


? 


works. Ferhaers the’ most wisely used seventeenth-century 


s Paid 


Fese 6 


‘ 


trestise was - Thomas’ Farnaby’s. Iodex EBbetoricesy and 
‘translations of Fernard Lami’s Art of Seeakiod with its 
accomranyine®” discourse on Frersuaesion rFrroved extremely 


: | 
Forular.° Widely circulated classical, treatises include 


Quintilian’s Institutes, rerrinted five times in the first 
| 


‘ 


| 
six dbcades of the century, and Cicero’s Ue Oratory which 
was’ released twelve times in the same period. In additions 


the 4d Hereooium was printed twice and Aristotle’s &betoric 


- 


three times during the first half of the century, 


‘ 


Because rhetorics of this schodt sousht to identify. all 


° -« b | 


‘ 


a» 4 
pas: leer , | ; - 
comFrehensive in covering the materials of rhetorice — 


Subsequent theorists drew from thems but were m&ch more 
selective in using the materials derived from the classical 


tradition. 


of’. the * available means of rersuasions they were the most 
a» *! 4, ‘ 2 


‘ . ” 


(2.0 FACONIAN FLAN “a 


The second ordering -of . knowledge | which attested 
phetoric during the seighteenth.- century was ‘derived from 
Francis Bacon’s efforts to describe the ‘universe of 
knowledde. Bacon» it should ve Fecdted divided knowledge 
accordins to the mental faculties which (dee sway over 
its arrlicetions and recodnized four , intellectual arts? 
inventions Judamerty memory, and eloeution or tradition. 


a4 ‘ : 
The fourth is further divided into the organ of discourse 


meaning lansuasge and syumbolss the method of * discourse 


including the’ forming, arranging, and manadind a. composition. 
amelt i ; \ ' F 


as a wholey: and the illustration of discourse--the last of 


‘which alone Bacon associates with the term "rhetoric." Of 
the classical -officiay Bacon’s taxonomy leaves only a 
rortion of elocution within the realm of rhetoric. That isr 


the sees rhetoric as the art of adornment within the brosder 


organ of transmission and passes the-arts-of invention and 


disrbsition to the domain of losic. 
: ios 

of course, Bacon did not think that effective discourse 
derended on style sloner and Karl Wallace poe emrely 
UWemonstrated the fact that Facon entertained 3a complete 


theory of discourse distributed under :several heads. 


Howeverr the fact that one must search elsewhere in the 


Raconian schene -for Frrecerts dovernin’ ‘invention and | 


disrosition Points to a substantial reduction’ in the content , 


of rhetoric.. Moreoversy. Bacon’s taxonomy was arrlied by a 


a 


-obJect ‘of rhetoric. Ccited fr 


¢ 


number of subseayent theorists a were less concerned with 
the intedrity of the art than with the coherence of .the 
sustem. These subséquent theorists include eshte of the 
encycloredists of. the era and an imposing list of Seottish 


aa 4 «} 
. ‘ 
rhetoriciasns,. 


; Pa 
Of the former grours the most influential was Erhriam 


Chambersy whose Cyuclozsediai or ao Universal Dictiovoary of 


Arts aod Scieoces (1728) set the standard for several 

‘ 4 . : 
generstions of encycloredic works. Chambérs bedan with a 
formal division of the world of knowledde following Raconian 


liness. but divided -kmowledsge of human activities into 


internal arts such as lodic and external arts. “The external. 
r) 


. YY bd ‘ . 
arts deal either with real obJects as in chemistry or with 


symbolic obJects. Symbolic obJec¥s include words, the 
object of , Srammarys armoriesy. the obJect of heratldryy 
fables» the obJect of roetrys and trores and fisuresr the 


om the 3rd editions Dublin: 


Richard’ Gunner et aly 17407 Is iii.J‘ 
.§ 


Encyloredias ee increasingly Frorular during the 
eighteenth century, and Chamfer’s work was in its third 
edition within swale yearse Composing the "Preliminary 
Discourse" to the draod Eucucloredias Li’ @lembert borrowed 
liberally tian Chambers and D’Alembert’s version was ‘itself 
pPladarized by Temple Henry Croker in his "Freface’ to Ibe 


Camelete Dictiooary of Arts aod Scieoces (1764). These BEtS 


of historical trivia earn a rFlace here largely as a means of 


a 


: 10 


te a A Fase 9 
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indicating the extent to which Racontan speculation affected. 


ro 4 | ‘ 
the intellectusl climate of our era. Retter known exponents 


. 


' of the Baconian scheme include Ale: iden, Gerardy James 


; 9% ; es 
Beatties and Georse Jardine who followed Bacon in making ~ 
Khetoric the fourth sand' final division of Losic.- Gerardy 


for exomrlery ‘assigned to rhetoric; the consideration of 


~ 


“" - ) “everything which relates to the nature arid use of those 


signs... by which we communicate our sentiments to one 
another.* Ceited in Irvindy 105] In facts Gerard revised the 


Flan of education at Aberdeen at mid-century, and subsequent 


%. Senerstions of students were introduced to the Raconian Flan 
‘ by the very structure of the curriculum. Moreovery the 
limited score of rhetoric implied by encycloraedic 


‘interrretations of RBacon’s taxonomy, furnished a concertual 
2 


refuse for the few remaining rhetorics of trore end fisure. 


r 


‘ A 
4 Frominent examrles include Nicholas Burton’s Eisurae 
Grawosticae et Ebetoricae (Londons 1702) Thomas Gibbon’s 
: Ebetorics: _ ors a View of its Friociell Iroees aod Eisures 


(Londoriy 1747)» caved: Turner’ Ao Iotroductioo to Bbetoricé 

x | coutaininos all tbe TIrores- aod erie io Eoslish fleeue | 
(vblenedons 27770) and Anthony Blackwalk’s 40 Inotroductioo to 
the Classics (London 1757). In spite of the rorularity of 
‘the | Raconian sathotis many theorists redarded Furely 
stylistic ‘ ornamentation to be eer ee . The 
suvsseoeath century had witnessed a share clash between the 


Champions of ornate and simple styles. Early in “the 


eighteerith century an anonymous author wublished an account 


li 


gore ie 


a \ Fade 10 


‘of the “bloody civil war" netneg eloauence and bombasty and 


many ‘authors in our reriod shared the unnamed author’s 


~preference for the simpler unornamented style advocated by 


Srratys boule: Wootons ‘amonsd others. ‘While the Baconian 
concertion thus arreared to restrict rhetoric to doverning 
materisls of eauestionable values it orened two vistas to 
subsequent exrlorers,. Pipe ty pemen ccoudees of adornment 
meant more than simple verbal embellishment and his lists of 
colorsy anthisess and formulae suddested sande means of 
peesenkiive ideas *to the imadination ~ in lively 
representation. °* Cadvancements IIy xviiiy 3] A theme .which 
° 


oe ; 
was Frominent in the speculations of the reriod. Instance 


Fenelon’s claim that the aim of discourse is to move an 
audience and that this end is best achieved by ‘describing 
éRdnae aaa their inpuunat nd haste s so that the ivebener 
sees’ then! Crararhraser PP. 92-96] Subsequent arrlications 
of this concert cneulide _Campbell’s emphasis or: vivacityys 
Athoudn the term may have been borrowed from Humes’ and 
Reviulstaus as noted the ‘sSeneral tendency of ‘eidhteenth 
century Scottish rhetoricians [tol Zep ene affective 
style and vivid imagery to be distinguishing chepdeteintion 
of the art of rhetoric.® CRaconian influences essay] In its 
broadest arrlications this doctrine has been traced by 


Hauser who maintains that the emphasis on descrirtion is the 


distinctive characteristic of eishteenth-century rhetoric. 


Fade 11 


The second contribution of the Kaconian scheme is 


exransion of the range of discourse to which rhetoric was 


 ) : 
thought relevant. While the Baconian scheme limited the 


contents of chaterie ‘be restricting the art to 


elocution--*the art of composition" in Reattie’s Frhrase--it 


simultaneously broadened ~the arrlication ‘of the art by 


‘ 


admitting nonrersuasive forms of discourse into the fold. 


Whereas the liberal arts rattern carefully, limited rhetoric 
to Persuasive - dieccunwas the Baconian Pattern Baieidare 
rhetoric to be an art.of composition which may be arrlied to 


to any Purrose. Thusy for examples Camrbell makes rhetoric 


»@ “useful art" and. expands its score to include sreeches 


N 


designed to informs convinces rleaser,.mover and Fersuade. 
*  * fs! . 


Sidnificantly, such s taxonomy would: not’ have occurred to an 


exronent of the liberal arts rattern-<nor would attention to 


wity humorey and’ ridicule as forms of discourse-- because 
only dsvcaawite discourse was subJect to analysis. 
. . . . is ry . 


3.0 FINE ARTS TRADITION = + i. 


s : P iat 
The final orderings of . art which, » attected’ eighteenth 


ceritury concertions of rhetoric. detined elogugnice to he a. 
» , P 


* ' a 
fine art and sought to. identify fundamental , principles 


: ae a. 
common to all of. the fine arts. As a result, rhetoric’ was 
We A c 
ee \ 
Paintings 


associated with 3,nunber of Plastic arts such. as® 

landsearing, and sculrturey and -the cohtents of; rhetoric 
” sa pa ts 

were redefined in 3a manner, consistent, with Os ae fev 


’ ‘oF 
. 
ee 1 vos 


sore ee Wed 
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ordering. 5 


Although this orientation came to dominate concertions 
# 


of rhetoric later.in the eidhteenth century» and I susrect 


it is largely resronsible for ‘the dissiration of rhetoric in 


the nineteenth century romantic movements meither its 
/~ 
origins nor its conmseauences are fully understood. Several 
 & 


treatises, Frrimarily: contintenental workss introduced the 


4 


‘concert of fine arts at the earetunves of the seventeenth 


_ centuries. Change Perrault’s Le cabinet des beaus arts 


(1690) was among the most .rorulary and his list of fine arts 


« 


includes eloauence» poetrur architectures Fainting, 
sculptures ortics, and. mechanics. Subsequent treatises 
drorred optics and mechanics» -and the correus of fine arts 
was’ well eitibiieted by the rer Edmund Burker ere 


Home-Lord Kames» and Thomas Reid made it the foundation for 
theincaesthetic theories, 


In spite of its evident Popularity the Philosorhic 


basis for the uriion of such arts was not painea in terms 


‘satisfying to the bulk ‘of the reriods pedeca. Rlair was 


ohne most | able spokesman for a srourp .of theorists who 


* 


maintained the existence of a serarate faculty ‘of mind 
célled "taste" to which all of these arts were said to 


appeal. Addison claimed that the faculty was, activated by 


pueression of noveltyrs sgrandeurs ‘and. beauty, and althoush 


his taxonomy was sca its Hoeiteteens were widely 


Tecosnized. _ Thomas Reidy Site his ‘published statements 


. a4 . 


~ 
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émFloy a formulation based on the theory of taste and, its 
A e - 
components articulated’ by Addison, adorted a substantially 
. “e 7 
more sorhisticated and ‘interesting explanation in his 


unpublished lectures on the, fine arts. Reid adorted the 


Cartesian, distinction between mind.and body as the ordering 
: Z , 


-Frincirle of his catalosue of knowleddey and classified all 


arts according to their arrlication to either mind or body. 
To these two classes». howevers he added #. third based on 
interaction between mind and body - and it is to this 
interaudiate Ssrour that’ he dives “the mame ‘fine arts." 


. 


Within this sreheres he included rhetoric. In Reid’s views 


the unifying feature of. the fine arts is.that they -rely uron 


connections between mind and body to exPress mental 
Phenomena such -as /sentiments and rassions through material 


means. -A final ex ‘Planation. of the union ‘or the ‘arts was 


offered ty Kant at the close of' the century. “Kant 
naiftained that the essential characteristic of beauty is 


the® expression of a distinct tyre of: -idea--aesthetic 


ideas--and that the fine arts are united in the \fact that 


ait aim at “such, exrressione. Rhetoricy he «said» is. 


, 
distinguished from the formative and sensitive arts by. its 


reliance uron sreech ‘and words to es te Tess such ideas. 


Althoush there was thus considerable variation im the 


‘reasons offered for uniting rhetoric with the fine artsy. @ll 


agreed that the eEsenciet tharacteristic of the fine arts in 


" ¢ 


deneral> and of rhetoric in particulary was the expression 


of ideas. The doctrine or Ser rese ton SUT aces, ein hans 


: ~ fs : 
need ‘ TS é Pg tf 
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Suisesy butiby mid-century it had been carefully formulated 
in the theory.of natural signs. “Rerkeley had used the 
concert of ‘natural. signs te explain rercertion as the 
recognition that certain ideas were Joined by nature *and° 
hence’ could be resarded as signs of one another. Reid found 


the doctrine,» once shorn of its idealistic referentess to be 


8 convenient alternative to Hume’s account of rercertion and 


Kame’s use of the doctrine to account for the effects of the 


fine arts is virtually indistinguishable from Reid’s. Both 
\ 
: ‘ \ 
Reid ‘snd Kames were indebted to Thomas Nugent whose 
translation of DuBos’ Critical Beflectionos oo Foetrus 


Paintings aod Music (1748) had rorularized both the rhrase 


and the concert. " 


ss 4 
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In practical treatises on rhetoricry the emphasis on 
expression dave rise to two somewhat diversent tendencies. 
Firsts increasing emphasis ‘on expression is a6kecisted with 
declining interest. in the inwerunentetiae of. rhetorical 


discourse. Signs of this decline include the broadening of 


thetoric to encompass forms _of discourse not rreviously 


resarded as rhetorical and the increasing interest of 


‘phetoricians in “eriticism. In this regard, ‘the belles 


Lettres may be seen as the arrlication of rhetoric to, Judge 


the adeauscy of expréssion in a variety of textes. ‘The 
second tendency sssocisted with emphagis. on exprespion is 
the srowth of. interest iri delivery and the rerversely 
misnamed elocutionary astanents I do not mean to ‘dispute ” 
the “common view that the movement resulted from criticisms 


- 


Fage 15 
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of then widespread inertitudey and Howell’s observation that . 


the elocutionists sought refuge .in the last uncontested 


v 
‘ground of classical rhetoric is consistent, with my emphasis 


on the shifting ieidaniee of art. Howeverr it should be 
noted that the elocutionists broadly substribed to the view 
‘that the proper province of rhetoric: is expressions and that 
movement desturey and facial exrpresssion are rowerful wiuees 
of exrression. . In sdditians PESO Tek® who subscribed to 
‘Smith’s theory “of natural sentiments believed that the 


Frorer display of emotions is the best. way to rroduce like 


emotions in the observers. Such display thereby favorably 


‘ 
. 


disrosed the hearers to the sreaker’s cause while, 
inconsistencies between the verbal and nmonyerbal messades 
caused " susrension 8, belief and reJection of both the: 


sreaker and his cause. 


“ 


4.0 CONCLUSION 


Ms argument has been that the nature and content of 
_eighteenth-century ‘rhetorical theory was largely determined 
by generic taxonomies of arty and that the structure of — 
these taxonomies often resulted from forces beyond the 
domain of individual erts. I realize that mans of the vorks 
on which I have commented are more like trusted friends than 
new acauaintances, but I trust the novelty of the context 


° 


has been sufficient to refay your attention. 


P95 pe 17: 
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Fase 16 


From my thesiss I |see two correlaries? one Furely 
<3 
historical and,the other of more immediate concern. Firsty 


{ 
the historical, It ha 


bécome rorular to’ view rhetoricel 


history Bs 2) series of successive systems and, to 
‘aa 


¢ ' 
characterize particular reriods in terms of the dominant 


systems in each. Obv ously? I sm sumrathetic to this views 


but with the following reservation. The systems . we 


manufacture as we review the accumulated materials are 


Frobably less meaningful than the sustems recodnized by the 


Participants in the |develormental rrocess. For ecanebes 
both Ehninger and Scott see the, rhetoric of a eighteenth 
century as @ single Su tem marked by émrhasis on snalysis of 
rsycholodical processes| in an audiences and 8 manaderial 

attitude toward ‘discourse. Such characterization is an 


impoftent vehicle of calling attention to the most movel ' 


rhetorics of the perilody but it overlooks the historical 
dynamics of three | ival systems” contending. for dominance. | 


antl, it overlooks the extent to which the 


Pt] 


ie Ty 


‘individual rhetorics were determined by 


Andy more import 


characteristics o 


choices — between). | ithe contending intellectual frames of 


reference. 


. 


The second cofrelary.to my thesis is that I . think we 


now tend to regard the implications of shifting | 


health of our ‘discipline. An my 


with prodrams in Sreech that were seen to be subordinate to 


t. j 


colleges of Arts ‘and Sciences» Humanitiesr and Visual and 


6 


eet es a Yo : tad 
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Performing Arts. Many of my friends mow teach’ in Frosrams 
labelled \benaviorat science" or “information studiesr" and 
I have néeantiy been asked to develor a - “communications 
ge ee in the School of Business and Management at the 
institution where oni employed. I mention these Fhenomena 
not as a form of Frotestry but rather to reniind you that the 
forces beyond our discirline continue tq exert formative 
influences. It would be ineurneet to believe that these 
forces sre ineebeene but we should note that each is based 
on an incomplete understanding ,of rhetoric and that in eath 
case the partial understanding reflects the riarrowly defined 
concerns of wanindeinatave outside our field. It seems to 
me that.wé may need to do more to teke esas of our 
destinyy and to unify the diverse strands of interest in 


communication iff rhetoric is to be a truly grand art of 


communication. 


